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ROMAN PALACE 


Member: British Association of Friends of Museums 


THE ZOO OF TOGIDUBNUS* - or IVAN MARGARY TO THE RESCUE - AGAIN 


isitors to the Palace will be familiar with the impressive model in the reception area showing 

the building in its heyday. A Roman galley is picturesquely moored alongside. Recent 

research has shown that in fact there was a sizeable ‘vivarium’ or animal park on that side of 

the Palace. Chichester’s District Archaeologist, James Kenny, says that there may well have 
been a deepwater channel out there but the main 
landing and transshipment place for Roman vessels was 
at Dell Quay, a little further south. 


The fascinating detective story of the discovery of the 
animal park was told by Dr Naomi Sykes, Associate 
Professor in Zooarchaeology at the University of 
Nottingham, in an informative conference organized by 
the university in association with Sussex Archaeological 
Society early in September. 


Nottingham archaeologists re-examined the thousands 
of animal and bird bones found when the Palace was 
excavated in the early 1960s. There were 30 bones of 
fallow deer — the spotty ones with the spreading antlers, 
dama dama - including, significantly, two jawbones, the 
only ones to have been discovered in the whole of Roman Europe. It was generally accepted that 
fallow deer had first been brought into Britain from Turkey by the Normans. Naomi wanted to 
investigate further but lacked the funding needed to have radiocarbon dating and strontium isotope 
analysis done. She applied successfully to Sussex Archaeological Society (the owners of the 
Fishbourne site) to provide £700 from their Margary Fund, set up with funds bequeathed by Ivan 
Margary, who had saved the Fishbourne site when it was in danger of being sold for housing (see our 
June Newsletter and website) and now came to the rescue once again. When the 
results came in the story became really interesting. 








One jawbone was dated to about 60 AD, the other to about AD 90. That 
ruled out the Normans. Naomi’s next step was to send enamel samples from 
the teeth that form during the first few months of life (the so-called M1) and 

those between 1 and 2 years (the M3 and P4) fo the School of Ocean and 
Earth Sciences at the University of Southampton. There strontium isotope analysis 
was carried out to determine where the deer were from. 


The principle behind the science is that different geological terrains contain varying strontium 
isotope ratios which leave a signature in tissues. Tooth enamel, laid down when the tooth forms can 
reveal where an animal lived. Enamel samples from sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, red and roe deer 
established the strontium signature for Fishbourne. The early teeth of the AD 60 fallow deer fell outside 
the Fishbourne range, showing that the individual originated outside the area. But a later tooth fell 
within the local range, so the animal lived in the Fishbourne area before its death. Tests on the AD 90 
jawbone and teeth showed that this individual was born and raised here and would have formed 
part of a breeding population — the first direct evidence for deer husbandry in Roman Britain. 

(*If you’re new to Fishbourne, he was the ‘Great King in Britain’ for whom the Romans are thought to have 
built the palace.) 


Columella (4 -c. 70 AD), the most important Roman writer on agriculture, says “wild creatures 
sometimes serve to enhance the splendor and pleasure of their owners.....fhose who keep game shut 
up for their own pleasure.....construct a park on any suitable site in the neighbourhood”. The area to 
the south of the Palace with its stream, ponds and woodlands, was ideal for fallow deer, 
contemporary with and complementing the formal gardens. This is the first evidence for a vivarium or 
park in Roman Britain. Until now parks were thought to be a mediaeval invention. Unsurprisingly this 
animal is associated with Diana, goddess of the hunt. 







Naturally Naomi’s work throws up a host of other, far-reaching questions — what 
other fallow deer herds were there in Britannia (one has recently been identified on 
the Isle of Thanet); where was the AD 60 individual brought from? And leading on 
from there, where did the Normans get their deer from, since fallow deer are not 
found in Britain in the Anglo-Saxon period, and are unknown in Northern Europe, 
including Normanay, until the late 12th century. 


Further work is being done by Naomi and others under the 


Dr Naomi Syke 
Dama International project, ‘Fallow Deer and European Society 6000 BC to AD 


1600’, a major international effort employing methods proven by the pilot study — the integration of 
archaeology, history, geography and anthropology with genetics, stable isotope analysis and 
osteological research - to examine the origins, circumstances and cultural significance of this soecies' 
diffusion across Europe. Have a look at their website for much, much more information. 


NEWS FROM THE PALACE 


THE FRIENDS WILL KEEP GOING — FOR THE MOMENT 


have therefore been considering what future the Friends may have. We are down to 6 committee 

members of whom one is in full-time employment and another not in the best of health. We would be 
most reluctant to close down — we know that the Palace want us to continue our work and new members are 
still signing up. 


|) espite our entreaties no-one came forward to take the job of Membership Secretary. Your committee 


For the present we conclude that the only way we can keep going is to cut our activities radically. The 
lecture and visits programme will probably have to cease entirely, other than a talk at the AGM, though this 
will not affect the sizeable proportion of the membership who do not live close enough to attend these 
events. We may have to reduce the number of our newsletters also, relying on the website to keep members 
informed. Some of the benefits we can offer may have to go. We shall let members know before the next 
subscriptions are due in February the steps we shall take. We hope strongly that, even with a reduced set of 
benefits, you will continue to support our work for the Palace. If you’re in any doubt about the value of what 
help we have been able to give, have a look at the list of our donations below. 


Looking ahead, we shall continue to need volunteers to replace committee members whose 4-year term is 
up. Here, therefore, is our final plea for more members to volunteer. If there is no response we may after all 
be unable to continue. 


The most recent member to join the committee, Pat Barlow, says: “Since this year's 
AGM | have been one of the new committee members. | have always felt | would like to 
help more but living 65 miles away makes volunteering rather difficult! However, 
committee membership is something | have been able to take on. | keep in touch via 
e-mail and the occasional phone call. | can't attend committee meetings (I did make it to 
the July one), but | have time to read the minutes and send comments before the 
meeting. | feel very much a committee member despite the distance. So please do not 
let living some distance from the Palace be a deterrent.” 





What have WE ever done for the ROMANS? 


The Friends’ donations to the Palace have financed the following: 


Replacement of graphic panels and external signage in the Garden Museum; ‘What’s On’ visitor 
information screen & software in reception; commemorative bench and plaque in memory of Denis 
Carter, a longtime volunteer; portable PA system for the Rudkin Room, used for educational 
workshops; bursary to support visits by disadvantaged children from local schools; finds handling 
trolley; Knowledge Transfer Partnership with Bournemouth university to recommend how visitor 
experience can be improved; temperature and humidity monitor for the mosaics in the North Wing; 
printing advertising beer mats for distribution to local pubs; translations of Palace foreign visitors’ 
handout into 10 languages; commemorative display on Fishbourne’s early benefactor, Ivan 
Margary; camera and printer for children’s events; and delivery is awaited of a variety of 
educational materials including reproduction amphorae. 





The Water Main 
Rob Symmons, Curator 


Archaeology to do this. The archaeologists 
found surprisingly (but mercifully) little on the 
land owned by the Palace, but we expected 
a lot more to be discovered when the main 
crossed the stream into the opposite field. This 
field, which is owned by the Diocese of 
Chichester, was the site of the excavations in 
the late 1990s and 2002 and so we weren't 
surprised when a large number of artefact-rich 
Roman features were revealed. The finds are 
still with Wessex archaeology awaiting analysis 


Since the last Friends’ 
newsletter the site has 
often resembled a 
building site more than tt 
has an ancient 
monument. We have 
got quite used to seeing 





high-vis jackets, hardhats but once the reports have been written the 
and heavy machinery where we would finds themselves and the reports are due to be 
normally expect to see coaches and carloads lodged in the Collections Discovery Centre. 


of families. But don’t panic! We haven't Well keep you informed! 


decided to knock anything down and build a 
some concrete monstrosity. The activity is in Work is due to finish in the next few weeks and 


it almost feels that we are saying goodbye to 
an old friend: it was the laying of the old main 
that lead to the Palace being discovered over 
50 years ago. Still at least we can relax a little 
more now in the knowledge that at least one 
threat to the mosaics has been removed.” 


fact to reroute a water main. 


Many of you may know that for years we have 
been troubled by a water main that was laid 
very close to the Palace remains in the 1960s 
and has lately started occasionally to leak. In 
the last 6 years there have been at least 4 


floods of our mosaics caused by failure of the Something's Bugging the Curator... 
joints in this old main and quite clearly it was 
starting to pose a danger to the archaeology. The eagle-eyed among you, especially if you 
The last flood was as recently as early are regular visitors to the Palace, will have 
September. So, after years of planning and noticed the appearance of ad number of 
delays, on the 22°49 July workmen arrived on strange little objects around the site. These little 
site and started a 4 month project to lay a new wedge shaped cardboard items have been 
main along the line of our cycle path (way cropping up in the north wing, the museum 
away from the most sensitive archaeology) so and ihe CDC, usually in corners and by doors. 
that the old one could be shut off. They are “pest monitors”, essentially nothing 
more sophisticated than sticky pads designed 
Vital to this work has been the need to record to trap passing creatures so that we can keep 
any archaeology along the line of the main, an eye on the number and type of insects that 
and Portsmouth Water, who have been we share the Palace with. The idea is that we 
responsible for the work, employed Wessex can see where on the site the most insects 


congregate and, by checking them ona 
regular basis, whether the insect population Is 
on the rise. 


We are very lucky that very few insects will 
damage archaeological collections — not may 
critters will eat pottery or even animal bone. 
But some might eat the packaging that our 
artefacts are kept in or perhaps provide a food 
source for larger more troublesome pests (the 
furry, squeaky kind). So, it is well worth keeping 
an eye on the situation and these little green 
monitors are a great help. It does mean that 
Rob the curator has to check them every 3 
months and looking at all manner of creepy 
crawlies magnified by the microscope is doing 
nothing for his arachnophobia...” 





The British Association of the Friends of Museums 


BAFM AREA CONFERENCE 3 JUNE 2014 
Pam Crowe 


Hosted by Friends of Southampton’s Museums, 
Archives and Galleries, this year’s event at the 
Solent University Conference Centre was opened 
by Dame Mary Fagan DCVO, JP, the Lord- 
Lieutenant for Hampshire. 

The first talk, by Professor Robin Jones, 
covering post-war art and design revealed the 
effects of wartime austerity. An early exhibition 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum entitled 
“Britain Can Make It” was dubbed “Britain Can’t 
Have It” because most of the things shown were 
not available to buy. Designs arose out of the 
legacy of materials and methods used during the 
war, utilizing machinery and materials, 
particularly aluminium, previously used for 
making weapons and vehicles. This led to 
simpler lines in design. Furniture became metal 
framed, not wooden. Foam rubber used for 
pilot seats at the end of the war was used by 
designers afterwards. Processes used with 
metals began to be applied to other materials 
such as wood and the newly available plastics. 
We still have chairs copying the curved seats of 
the time. 1958 saw the advent of stainless steel 
and the influence of some Swedish designs. 


Post-war buildings, too, took on a different look 
although the only notable one still surviving is 
the Royal Festival Hall. However, other 
reminders exist such as the pylons emerging 
from the roof of the Millennium Dome which 
recall those at the entrance to the Dome of 
Discovery, shaped like a ‘flying saucer’ - alas, 
long gone. In another field, the logo of the John 
Lewis chain of department stores was designed 
by Robin and Lucienne Day who won a prize for 
design at the Milan exhibition in 1951. Another 
innovator of the period, Terence Conran, 
founded a company much favoured nowadays - 
Habitat. I recalled seeing, in my young days, 
many of the items Robin showed us but had not 
previously considered just how closely design is 
linked to the tools and resources available at the 
time nor how this must have been the case right 
back throughout history. Modern experimental 
archaeology now helps us to find these links. 

Next Christopher Dodds, Head of 
Interpretation at the Mary Rose Trust, took us 
further back in history describing the work of 
the 500 divers under his charge salvaging Henry 
VIII's ship. Completed in 1511 she did not sink 
on her maiden voyage as used to be said but 
served well until, overloaded with soldiers, she 
sank at the Battle of the Solent on 19 July 1545 
during Henry's war against the French. 





Becoming partially covered in silt over time, 
the part remaining above the seabed gradually 
disintegrated and the wreck disappeared for 
over 400 years. She was rediscovered in 1971 
after severe storms washed away some of the 
silt and exposed a few inches of three timbers 
sticking up from the seabed. Over the next 11 
years the team of mostly “amateur” divers 
excavated the whole ship by hand using suction 
tubes to clear away the silt. A postage stamp 
bearing an underwater picture taken in 1981 
portrayed “A Diver’ who was, in fact, Prince 
Charles. Of perhaps greater interest to FFRP 


members is the other diver in the background of 
the original photograph who is Margaret Rule, 
who did so much work excavating and curating 
finds during the 1960s excavation of the Roman 
Palace. 

An early attempt to salvage the Mary Rose 
failed when the mast broke but she was 
successfully raised in 1982. She was taken to 
Portsmouth Historic Dockyard to undergo a long 
period of conservation beginning with continual 
spraying with chilled fresh water from 1983-94 
to leach out the sea salt. There followed twelve 
years of spraying with a weak solution of a 
special preservative and a further seven years 
with preservative at ten times the strength. 
Now housed in her new purpose-built museum, 
the final process of air drying will continue until 
2016. 

Christopher then described the way the ship 
and its contents are being displayed and the 
rationale behind the layout. On one side of the 
museum hall the hull stands upright; on the 
other are three levels where visitors can view 
many of the finds. Everything is shown in 
context with items placed exactly opposite 
where they were found on the ship. There isa 
strong focus on the real people who died when 
the ship sank and there are many touching 
reminders of their lives. Some 19,000 objects 
have been found so far, including longbows (a 
weapon surprisingly still in use 130 years after 
the Battle of Agincourt); also the skeleton of a 
dog and even a chest full of plum stones (the 
fruit itself having gone). 

In other areas information is provided to 
visitors in a variety of ways: objects are 
displayed in groups with descriptions on a text 
board in front rather than individual cards as 
traditionally used in museums elsewhere, with 
‘Tap-it’ audio-visuals used for more explanation. 
There are games for children to learn how 
things were done on board such as cooking and 
firing the guns. Despite concerns some 
members of the public have nowadays about 
human remains being displayed, the Trust took 
the decision to do so where appropriate. At 
Fishbourne it seems that we are not far off the 
mark when it comes to presenting our heritage. 


The theme of the customary Open Forum in the 
afternoon was “Museums and Friends - Trust 
and Respect”. There was a consensus that there 
is generally a good relationship between 
museums and their supporting organisations 
and discussion soon moved on to some common 
problems encountered by many of the friends 
groups. With regard to capturing the interest of 





young people, one suggestion was to havea 
special section for young members. 

Realistically, the relatively small size of the 
Friends of Fishbourne Roman Palace means 
doing this could place an unwarranted 
additional administrative burden on those 
charged with running our affairs. Another 
concern raised was the difficulty of attracting 
people in their 50s not only to join but to attend 
events since most are in employment and have a 
scarce amount of time to spend outside work 
and home commitments. Regrettably, we were 
unable to come up with a satisfactory solution 
but I took some comfort in knowing that we are 
not alone in the difficulties we face in building 
our membership and we are grateful for the 
loyalty of those who continue to renew. 


A GRAND DAY OUT! 


No, not Wallace and Gromit this time. Neville 
Haskins organized the Friends’ summer visit To 
Butser Ancient Farm at Clanfield this August. 





The strictly scientific objectives and operations 
of the lron Age farm complement Fishbourne 
Roman Palace neatly. You might say ‘Natives 
over here, invaders over there’. Fergus Milton 
gave us a fascinating talk in JUne on the history 
and aims of the Farm; the record of his talk 
can still be seen on our website. So no need to 
describe the farm further. Just enjoy our 
pictures. 


Smelting copper 
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We were royally looked after by the Friends of 
Butser — warm welcome, super sunshine, even 
coffee and cake! Our grateful thanks to our 

guides - Joan and Ed Rundle and Juliet Smith. 





Roundhouses based on excavated examples 
at Little Woodbury, near Salisbury; 
Danebury hillfort (vertical planking); and a 
lake village near Glastonbury 














The ‘outhouses’ 
or dunnies 
probably looked 
Juliet and Ed — dab hands with the coffee much like this 

and cake 





Below: Juliet 
and Mavis 

constructing a 

hurdle-type fence 


Above — Mary and 
Nev Haskins at the 
Roman villa 
reconstruction based 
on that excavated in 
the late 1960s at 
Sparsholt, west of 
Winchester. 
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Right - A volunteer 
hollowing out a log 
boat 





